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Meeting having, some months ago, taken/as their manner is. 


It was a day to be re- 
Leonard Snowden under their notice as an|membered and commemorated by the living. 
elder, for having interfered, among others,|Whben the business was accomplished the 
with the unsound doctrines of Elias Hicks, of shutters were unclosed, and men and women 


Long Island, who, on that account, had given|sat a while together. The Lord our God was 
Friends much uneasiness, both in this city| with us—the shout of a king was heard in the 
and other places; be having at divers times;camp. Many minds were melted into tender- 
spoken in public meetings on the character—|ness, and every soul alive to a sense of the 
the manhood—the divinity of Christ, with|Divine power seemed to rejoice in this day’s 
such things as relate to his glorious advent favor. Dear old Jobn Parker had a living 
and incarnation, especially respecting the|powerful testimony, also, to bear to the un- 








Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 


offering He made for the sins of mankind, 











For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 





ciples of Friends. A large proportion of the 
(Continued from page 10.) members of that Monthly Meeting, in accord- 

1825, 4th month 22nd. “While men slept ance with Elias’ views, and in order to give 
an enemy came, and sowed tares.” For a'su 
long series of years it has been a time of out-|under their notice, and finally displaced him 
ward ease, free from persecution in our So-'from the station in which he stood as an elder. 
ciety ; a time of fulness of bread, and, in too They having proceeded, in the apprehension 
many instances, abundance of idleness. In of Leonard, not according to the order of the 
which time of toleration, of ease, and of plenty, Society, as laid down in their discipline, in 
the enemy that seeks to lay waste, to scatter the matter of charge brought against him, he 
and divide, came in and sowed the evil seeds presented a remonstrance to the Quarterly 
of discord and of unbelief; and these fruits| Meeting somewhat in the form of an appeal 
are making their appearance here and there, against their doings in his case; and the 
in the minds of those who bave known better| Monthly Meeting presented a paper stating 
things and seen better days; whose minds in}their views of the case, as they had proceeded 
days that are past, have been made tender against him. Thus it became a matter at 
and susceptible of that pure Divine love that|issue between the Quarterly and Monthly 
leads in the paths of safety. Meetings, as was thought by many in the 
Such is now the desire for innovation and 
liberty in the latitudinarians of the present | discussion, many Friends, and of these a large 


















and also of the Holy Scriptures, in a manner| 
not according to the faith, doctrines and prin-| 


pport to his doctrines, brought Leonard, 


ispeakable goodness of the King of kings. 
Afternoon made divers calls. 

llth. Rode to Centre, and attended an ap- 
|pointed meeting. Drawn out on the subject 
of idleness, showing how it tends to impov- 
‘erish as well in spiritual things as in temporal 
things; with the language of encouragement 
to the truly poor in spirit. Clothed with sad- 
ness. 

14th. Precious season of favor at an ap- 
pointed meeting at Kennet. The Lord was 
present to bless and to sanctify. Thanks to 
this Great Name. Dined, and then rode home 
with Nathan Sharpless to Concord. 

15th. The testimony of Truth flowed freely 
lin their First-day meeting at Concord. After- 
noon, went home with Edward Temple. Here 
we met Elizabeth Evans, of Philada., Hannah 
Rhoads and Joseph Rhoads, on their way to 
London Grove Quarterly Meeting. 

16th. Baptizing time in the Quarterly 





nature ofan appeal. And being brought under) Meeting of Ministers and Elders, at London 


Grove. 





age of unrestrained freedom and unbounded 
confidence, that the true seed is laid low in 
sufferings, and almost overspread with the 
deceivableness of unrighteousness and un- 
belief. Such become as wandering stars al- 
ready enveloped in the mists of darkness: 
wells without water—clouds without rain, 
carried about with wind—trees, whose fruit 
withereth. These are spots in the feasts of 
charity feeding themselves without fear; and 
many of the dearchildren of the present rising 
generation, by fair words and fine speeches, 
are drawn away after them, by reason of 
whom the way of the blessed unchangeable 
Truth is evil spoken of, and its ancient sim- 

















|proportion of the most weighty part of the| 17th. Dull and somewhat depressed. 
‘meeting, proposed the appointment of a com-| Springs of Gospel were renewedly opened in 
mittee to investigate the charge and the case|thcir Quarterly Meeting to-day. Elizabeth 
between the parties, that the affair might be| Evans had precious service, and it was an- 
‘properly and amicably settled. But others,/other baptizing season: many minds were 
and these mostly of another description of|made tender in Gospel love. It is the Lord’s 
character, objected to such a measure, and j|doing, and marvellous indeed it is. 

the debate rose to great height, to the sol 18th. _Dined with our dear and worthy 
small trial of many tender and exercised ancient friend, William Jackson, in company 
minds. Alas, for a spirit of opposition, and|with Charles Allen and wife from Philadel- 
the ground on which such stand! Not only |phia. Thence to Nottingham. 

idisaffection, and departure in practice, but} 19th. Another time of deep immersion, in 
defect in faith and principle, more and more|the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
manifestly appear. The case under debate\at East Nottingbam, Maryland. O, for the 
resulted in referring it to another Quarter.| ministry amongst us. If defective in faith it 











plicity rejected and despised. Verily, “The 
heart is deceitful above all things.” 

29th. Centering deep in sadness and soli- 
tary thoughtfulness. The more I learn in the 
school of Christ, the more I sce there is to be 
learned; the more I see of the ways of In- 
scrutable Wisdom the more I see my own 
limited capacity, and the more I feel myself 
unworthy of the least of all the mercies of a 
gracious God. 

30th. Many minds were strengthened to- 
gether in the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, in this city. Truth prevailed over 
all the powers of darkness ; and all that tends 
to scatter and lay waste was kept down. 

5th month 2nd. Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, silent ; but a painful scene opened in 
the meeting for business. Green St. Monthly 
















The meeting was long and trying. becomes visionary, or merely imaginary—lost 

7th. The blessed standard was raised, and|to the benign spirit of the-Gospel—and runs 
dominion was graciously given over all op-jout into censoriousness, becoming a burden 
posing spirits, of which there are many in|to the living, instead of a blessing to the poor. 
these days of liberty and laxity, in an ap-| 20th. At Nottingham Quarterly Meeting. 
pointed meeting held at Plymouth, at the|Gospel streams flowed copiously to the great 
time of a funeral. relief of my own soul, and to the strength and 

9th. Concord Quarterly Meeting of Min-|refreshment of many minds present. There 
isters and Elders, held at Wilmington, Del.,|are very tender-spirited Friends here; but too 
wherein my own mind got much relief, and|many are led by the fallacious reasoning and 
the hearts of many brethren and sisters truly |craftiness of others, and by their credulity in 
comforted. Took tea at John Tatum’s, where|imaginary prospects, into the vain and empty 
we had a precious opportunity with him and |speculations of the present day; and so one 
his wife, also Margaret Morton. Sweet is the|misleads another, and the blind mislead the 
enjoyment of heavenly good. The Lord be'blind until they all fall into the ditch of vain 
praised. imagination. 

10th. Quarterly Meeting, for the first'time,| My soul is burdened with a harsh censori- 
assembled in this place, with closed shutters,|}ous ministry. How muchsoever such may 
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have been covered with the ancient wing of 
everlasting love, in days past, and probably 
their better days, if this manner of communi- 
cation be adopted by any of our ministers, the 
tender living spring will soon dry up in the 
minds of such, and instead of the sweet and 
benign influence of the Gospel of peace, of 
mercy and salvation to mankind, the strength 
of the strong man armed will come in, and 
hardness will be set up; and unrighteousness 
will be promoted instead of that pure right- 


eousness which is peace, and the effect thereof 


quietness forever. Moreover, minds of the 
unstable, the giddy, and the inexperienced 
will be greatly drawn aside from the true 
standard, and become strengthened to run 
the ways of folly and vanity. Dined with 
George, Margaret and Hannah Churchman, 


descendants of our worthy ancient friends) 


John and George Churchman, at the old 
mansion-house of their predecessors. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


A Visit to Egg Harbor City. 


In company with thesame young friend with 
whom I visited this fine botanizing ground in 
the Eighth mo. of last year, (as described in 
“The Friend” of Tenth mo. 4th), a second 
visit was paid on the 17th of Seventh mo., 
last. Our object was mainly to observe what 
new species of plants might be found by going 
in an earlier part of the summer than before. 
The thermometer at home rose during the 
day to above 90°, and the heat of the direct 
rays of the sun, to which we were exposed 
during most of our explorations, was quite 
intense, but a fresh sea-breeze blew almost 
continuously, so that we suffered but little, 
and that principally when in the woods, where 
the undergrowth prevented the free circula- 
tion of the air. 
fluence both of sun and breeze, the rapid evapo- 
ration from the surface of the body kept its 
temperature reduced. 
also of another effect—the wasting of the 
fluids required Jarge supplies of fresh water 
to replace them, and a spring which we found 
under the shade of a large tree, was freely 
made use of. 

After leaving Camden on the cars, a few 


When exposed to the full in-| 
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that are diffused through the waters of the 
ocean. As these live out their period of life, 
their skeletons slowly sink to the bottom. 
Thus there is a perpetual rain of these dead 
globeriginw ever descending to the depths of 
the sea, and covering its bottom. Where 
conditions favor their growth, the accumula- 
tion of organic remains from them will be 
more abundant than in less favorable loca- 
tions, 

These globerigine, and the animalcule 
which in former periods gave rise to the marl, 
are among the simplest of all the forms of 
life. They consist of little masses of living 
jelly surrounded by a thin shell. When the 
creature has grown through its cycle of life, 
and the animal drops out, the shells, or a 
iportion of them at least, become filled with 
the green mineral whose elements exist in the 
isea-water. The shells themselves are often 
dissolved by the water after being thus filled, 
and the little globules of marl which remain 
are only the casts for which the shells formed 
the mould. In the New Jersey marl the 
microscope has shown between 20 and 30 


distinct species of these minute forms of life, 
‘many of them similar to those which still 
inhabit the ocean. 





The marl belt is but a few miles in width, 
and beyond that to the ocean the character- 
istic feature of the land is sand, varied with 
gravel and clay. The layer of soil is gene- 
rally thin, and not very fertile; but every 
year sees increased areas of it brought under 
cultivation; which seems to show that it is 
possible to obtain from it the means of sup- 
porting life. Some of the smaller fruits are 
said to thrive in this sandy region; and we 
were impressed with the abundant crops of 
grapes hanging from the vines of the numer- 
ous vineyards. 

We found about 60 kinds of flowers and 


ferns at Egg Harbor, and on the way there. 


Many of them were the same that we had 


We were conscious found the previous year, but several were} 


new tous. Among the interesting ones were 
three species of the sun-dew (Drosera), little 
plants growing in wet ground, with the leaves 
beautifully covered with highly organized 
transparent hairs, each terminated with a red 
bulb or gland. When a small insect alights 


the seed-vessels, and as the only two speci. 
mens we saw were just expanding their blos. 
soms, we could not determine the name with 
much certainty. We supposed it to be a 
Discopleura, especially because its leaves were 
finely dissected into mere threads or bris- 
tles, as is the case with the plants belonging 
to that genus. 

Another new plant was a small and pretty 
compound flower allied to the Eupatoriums— 
the Sclerolepis verticillata. 

But an enumeration of this kind will have 
little interest for a non-botanical reader, so I 
forbear adding to the list. J. W. 


For *‘ The Friend,” 


Offering Rewards. 

The practice of offering rewards for articles 
lost and stolen is treated on by Jonathan 
Dymond, in his “ Principles of Morality,” in 
his usual direct and vigorous manner. He 
says:— 

x A person loses his pocket-book containing 
fifty pounds, and offers ten pounds to the 
finder if he will restore it. The finder ought 
not to demand the reward. It implies surely 
some imputation upon a man’s integrity, when 
he accepts payment for being honest. For, 
for what else is he paid? If he retains the 
property he is manifestly fraudulent. To be 
paid for giving it up is to be paid for not com- 
mitting fraud. The loser offers the reward 
in order to overpower the temptation to dis- 
honesty. To accept the reward is therefore 
tacitly to acknowledge that you would have 
been dishonest if it had not been offered. 
This certainly is not maintaining an integrity 
that is ‘above suspicion.’ It will be said that 
the reward is offered voluntarily. This, in 
proper language, is not true. Two evils are 
presented to the loser, of which he is compelled 
to choose one. If men were honest, he would 
not offer the reward ; he would make it known 
that he had lost his pocket-book, and the 
finder, if finder there were, would restore it. 
The offered ten pounds is a tax which is im- 
posed upon him by the want of uprightness 
in mankind, and he who demands the money 
actively promotes the imposition. The very 
word, reward, carries with it its own reproba- 
tion. As a reward, the man of integrity 


miles brings the traveller to the “ marl” dis- on one of these leaves, the hairs bend over 
tricts, in various parts of which pits have and imprison it, and afterwards absorb its 
been opened, from which is dug the green juices as if they were vegetable spiders. Every 
earth or sand largely used for fertilizing plant we examined bad insects on which it 


purposes. This curious material has a geo- 
logical history of much interest. Appearances 
all indicate that in ancient times the waters of 
the ocean, instead of beating on a beach which 
is 60 miles from the city of Philadelphia, then 
rolled their waves against the rocks which 


form the bills that surround it on the western |tinguished from each other by the shape of 


side. In these waters were deposited the 
layers of gravel, clay and sand which consti- 


tute the soil of that part of New Jersey which |are lengthened, so as to be considerably longer|to help his neighbor. 


was feeding, and in some cases where the in- 
sect was large in proportion, not only the 
hairs, but the whole leaf had curved around 
it, so as to bring a larger quantity of hairs 
in contact with the body. ‘The three species 
of sun-dew which we found are readily dis- 


‘the leaves. One bas leaves almost circular 
\( Drosera rotundifolia); in another the leaves 


would receive nothing. If the loser requested 
it, he might, if he needed it, accept a donation; 
but he would let it be understuod that he ac- 
cepted a present, not that he received a debt.” 
On these views it may be remarked, that 
the expenditure of time and effort by the 
finder of a lost article, which is required to 
restore it to its rightful owner, furnishes a 
just claim for compensation, and should not 
be overlooked by the one for whose benefit it 
bas been incurred. In many cases this effort 
is no more than the law of Christian love re 
quires of every one, where it is in his power 
When the late Ployd 





lies south of the line joining Trenton and|than wide (Drosera longifolia); and in the|Mifflin was an officer in one of the Philadel- 
Amboy. These materials were derived from |third the leaves are changed into mere threads/phia banks, a man came in one day with s 
destruction of older strata, through the ac-jof five or six inches in length, without any/roll of bank notes which he had picked up in 


tion of the elements during long periods of|part being expanded, as is usual in leaves|the street. 
\( Drosera filiformis). 


time. The beds of marl, however, were de- 
rived from the waters of the ocean itself. 


When the grains of which it is composed are |been a stranger—are always of special interest |the bounty. 
Several such rewarded our 
One of them be- 


examined under the microscope, it shows 
traces of its animal origin; and is proved to 


New plants—those to which he has before 


to the botanist. 
search on this occasion. 


He asked Lloyd to put it into 
safe-keeping, that when a reward should be 
offered, he might produce the roll and claim 
“Reward!” said Lloyd, “ Did it 
cost thee any thing to pick itup?” The man, 
somewhatashamed of his proposition, replied, 


be similar to the “ globerigina ooze” or mud,|longed to the large family whose flowers are|“ Well, keep it anyhow, and when the owner 
that deep sea soundings prove to be present! borne on umbels, as in the common wild carrot,|shall establish his claim, give it up to him.” 


in many parts of the ocean bed, and which is 


the parsnip, &c. The botanical characters of 


The practice of offering rewards, there is 


composed of the remains of minute animals'these umbelliferous plants depend largely on|reason to fear, has sometimes acted as a train- 
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ing school to dishonesty. An incident, which 
occurred in my own experience, will illustrate 
this. Some of my family bad gone on a visit 
to a distant relative, expecting to remain a 
few days. On the night after their arrival, 
the horse they had driven disappeared from 
the stable. During the following day it was 
searched for in vain, and on the day next fol- 
lowing it had still not been heard from ; a mes- 
senger then came to my house to inform me 
of the loss. I treated the matter with seem- 
ing indifference—assumed that the creature 
would soon be recovered—directed him to re- 
turn, still keep eyes and ears open, and finally 
agreed that if my carriage, with the lost 
horse, was not home by a certain hour the 
next day, I would come and aid in the search. 

At the time appointed the equipage had not 
appeared, I then started, making inquiry as 
I proceeded. At length, when about 6 miles 
from my destination, I heard indirectly of the 
horse. The circumstances by which I reached 
this thread of information were so intricate— 
there were so many chances against my dis- 
covering it, that I can but regard it as provi- 
dential—sustaining the principle that bad 
guided my action. With a little detour from 
the direct road I recovered the horse, and 
paying the man in whose bands I found it 
for his care, took it with me. 

I afterward learned that there was every 
reason to believe the horse bad been hidden 
in the retired distant cornfield to incite an 
offer of reward, and that the messenger who 
brought me the statement of its disappear- 
ance, knew where to find it. But as I neither 
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southern Italy. 
Vesuvius as a volcano, previous to the year 
63 A. D., when the adjacent country was 
shocked by a series of earthquakes which 
greatly damaged many towns and cities. Six- 
teen years later, the famous eruption of 79 
A. D., completely overwhelmed the splendid 
cities of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabiae. 
The younger Pliny, in two letters written for 
Tacitus, gives an account of the catastrophe, 
and of his uncle, the elder Pliny’s death. On 
the 24th of Eighth month, 79, a large black 
cloud, pierced with huge and violent flashes 
of lightning, spread itself over the mountain 
like a vast umbrella. The ground trembled, 
and the sea withdrew from the shores, leav- 
ing marine animals on the sand. The elder 
Pliny was on the farther side of the bay, at 
Misenum, where he saw the cloud—near 20 
miles distant. Desiring a nearer view, and 
to aid the suffering people, he sailed to the 
eastern coast, and landed; but soon perished 
by suffocation in sulphurous vapor and ashes. 
It is said that voleanic sand from this erup- 
tion fell in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria. No 


lava seems to have issued then, nor indced for|resplendent beauty. 


nearly a thousand years afterward. The cities 
were buried with a kind of ashes or sand, 
which became hardened by mixture with 
water. Their very places were forgotten, re- 
maining unknown for many centuries. It is 
believed that Mt. Somma is a portion of the 
original crater-rim, the southern balf of which 
was demolished by the eruption of 79. 

In 1713, in the town of Resina, five miles 


man dignitaries inflicted on the people of|than Somma. 
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Since that time the volcano 


Indeed, nothing is known of|bas been in a nearly continual state of erup- 


tion, especially of steam and smoke; and 
scarcely a period of ten years has passed 
without emissions of lava and other volcanic 
matter. 

In the Eighth month of 1779, a series of 
eruptions from Vesuvius occurred, which for 
appalling sublimity perhaps has never been 
equalled ; though the actual destruction was 
not so great as by some othereruptions. The 
volcano had been greatly agitated for several 
weeks ; and on Eighth mo. 5th, a white smoke 
arose in huge puffs, one after another, until a 
mass of vapor appeared four times as large as 
the mountain, and resembled a vast pile of 
whitest cotton. Great quantities of ashes and 
lava ran down the sides of the mountain for 
three miles, and stopped suddenly just above 
the rich gardens. A very dense cloud of 
ashes, containing long threads or strings of 
matter like spun-glass, fell five miles from the 
crater. In the night of the 7th the crater 
opened wider, uncovering a vast bed of liquid 
fire, the light of which was reflected from 
huge white clouds above, making a scene of 
About midnight a great 
thunderstorm came over and mixed its watery 
clouds with the tinted ones already there ; 
when all of a sudden an immense fountain of 
fire shot up to an unknown heigbt, making a 
brilliant light over the country for many 
‘miles. The black storm-clouds, with their 
pale flashes of forked lightning, often inter- 
jmingled with the huge column of fire, form- 
ing various tints which reverberated on the 


spoke nor thought of such offer, the crafty |S. W. of Naples, a well was dug to a depth of white clouds above. Next day the mountain 
designer was thoroughly disappointed. nearly 100 feet, at and near the bottom of was calm till evening. At 7 Pp. M., red hot 
which were found many objects which proved stones were thrown high above the crater; 

Fer * The Feieed.” | be remains of ancient Herculaneum. About and soon after 9, another great fountain of 
Mount Very; wey year 1755, some diggings exposed a part transparent fire rose to the amazing height 
oUunL Vesuvius. of the long lost Pompeii; which was found of 10,000 feet. An immense cloud of blackest 
This voleano lies in Southern Italy, about |near eight miles S. E. of Herculaneum, and smoke was on the eastern side, and contrasted 
100 miles southeast of Rome, and ten miles'seven miles S. S. E. of the voleano-crater. strangely with the brilliant fire between. 
E. S. E. of the great city of Naples. The bay |The layer of sand, &c., over Pompeii was only This scene was reflected clearly from the 
of Naples lies south of the city—its eastern 20 or 30 feet deep; hence a great portion of smooth sea, adding grandeur to the sublime 
coast joining the western base of Vesuvius. it has been exhumed, while Herculaneum re-'spectacle. As night advanced, the flaming 
The top of the volcano presents two peaks— mains in its nether grave 100 feet below Re- fountain assumed the appearance of an im- 
Vesuvius proper on the south; and the old'sina. No doubt a considerable addition of mense globe of fire, two miles in diameter, 
The/|volcanic matter over these buried cities had resting on the summit of Vesuvius. It lighted 





semi-crater of Somma on the north. 
narrow valley between them affords a resting been made since 79, previous to their dis- the country most brilliantly for ten miles 
place for travellers ascending the mountain; covery. By an eruption in 472, ashes from around. 

and horses are left there while persons climb | Vesuvius alarmed the inhabitants of Constan-| Another tremendous eruption of Vesuvius 
the steep and rough summit about 1,700 feet tinople, near 700 miles east. loccurred in Sixth month, 1794. The amount 
above the valley. This resting place is2,300| A great eruption of Vesuvius occurred in of lava was estimated at more than 46 million 
feet higher than the level of the sea; and three | 1036—the seventh one since 79; and first in cubic feet. Five thousand acres of rich vine- 
miles from the coast or lower edge of the|which a flow of lava is mentioned. ‘yards and cultivated land were destroyed by 
mountain. So the summit of Vesuvius is} In 1538, the country west of Naples was lava and ashes. 

about 4,000 feet high; and its sloping sides|convulsed by earth-tremors; and about the| For several years previous to 1822, the 
spread over an area ten miles in diameter at/first of Tenth month, Monte Nuovo (new crater of Vesuvius had slowly filled and built 
the base. The soil of the lower slopes and|mountain) was thrown up in the edge of the|up to a height of 4,200 feet, so that the sum- 
adjacent country is highly cultivated, and \sea, about ten miles west of Naples, to a height | mit was a rough and rocky plain with numer- 
produces a great portion of garden vegetables |of 440 feet, and balf a mile in diameter. It is|ous fissures from which vapory clouds arose. 
for Naples, which contains nearly half a mil-| hollow, like the crater of a voleano—the bot-| But in Tenth mo. 1822, violent commotions 
lion people. Passing through one catastrophe |tom being only 19 feet above sea level. The|in the volcano not only broke up the interior, 
after another, its inhabitants persist in resum-|crater of Vesuvius, said to be a mile and a|but tore off near 800 feet of the mountain top: 
ing business—cultivating the ground and/hbalf in diameter and half a mile deep, had|leaving a vast irregular chasm half a mile 


building towns and cities. mostly grown over with forests and grassy 

There have been long periods in the past/|plains, in which cattle and other animals 
history of Vesuvius when it was apparently | grazed and barbored. But the long slumber 
quiet and undisturbed; for Strabo informs|again broke near the close of 1631; when the 
that about the time of Christ the crater was| explosive fountains of the deep emitted seven 


across, and a thousand feet deep. Ashes 
spread to Cassano, 100 miles southeast. 

In 1872, Fourth mo. 24th, a great flow of 
lava, followed by an unusual out-pour of smoke 
and flame, destroyed the towns of Massa and 





Much culti- 


nearly full, and covered with a dense forest.|streams of lava, and vast quantities of ashes|Sebastian besides many lives. 
It was here that Spartacus took refuge in his|and water, which overflowed several towns|vated land was desolated, and the streets of 
flight from prison, 72 years before Christ. He|and villages, and killed many thousand peo-| Naples filled with fine black sand several 
organized an army, which grow to vast pro-|ple. The rain of ashy sand went beyond the|inches deep. It will be understood that the 
portions, and succeeded for a time, in his pur-| Adriatic. Several hundred feet were torn|foregoing account of eruptions includes but a 
pose to end the cruel slavery. which the Ro-' from the summit of Vesuvius, making it lowerlfew of what ocourred; being only intended to 
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give some idea of the wonderful phenomenal room, and sitting a while under the like 


and effects of this celebrated volcano. 

Several years ago an Observatory for no- 
ting the weather and volcanic conditions, 
was located about half-way up the western 
slope of the mountain. ; 

W. Dawson. 

Spiceland, Ind., Seventh mo. 16th, 1885. 

oe 

At a Quarterly Meeting, held at Rahway, 
New Jersey, 8th mo., 1789, Thomas Scatter- 
good, in the course of his public testimony, 
in moving language, warned the youth pre- 
sent to beware of wanton behavior, dancing, 
frolicing, &c., stating that he had known 
several instances of divine displeasure being 
manifested to individuals, who had attended 
such meetings as these, and directly after- 
wards bad gone to horse-races or other sin- 
ful pastimes. One instance be mentioned, of 
a young man who, on bis way home from a 
favored meeting, falling in with a company 
of persons who were collected for a borse- 
race, they urged him to ride one of the horses. 
He at first refused, but being pressed by some 
of them, at length yielded, and in the race 
was thrown from the horse, which occasioned 
his death. 

He said it appeared to be his business to 
warn the youth present to beware of such 
conduct, lest some of them might be made 
like examples. “Ido not say,” said he, “ it 
will be the case, but I find it my place to 
proclaim a solemn warning.” 

On Third-day the meeting ended. Twenty- 
seven persons, chiefly young people, em- 
barked on board a boat bound for Sandy 
Hook, but before they set off it was observed 
that several of them were discouraged and 
ready to give it up. On their way it was 
remarked how dreadful it would be if any 
unfavorable accident should happen, after 
having been at the meeting and hearing the 
advice there given. 

On Fourth-day they went to view a monu- 
ment erected over a person of distinction, 
who, with twelve others, perished there not 
long before. On Fifth-day they walked to 
the light-house, and on their return went to! 
a narrow reef of sand, which is bare at low| 
water, as also the way to it. On this they 
spent some time in walking, &c. At length, 
observing the tide to run fast, they were 
alarmed, and concluded to return. But, alas! 
the sea had hidden their path and covered 
all their way marks! However, they made 
the attempt, and as they were pressing on, 
eleven of them suddenly stepped into the 
deep, were overwhelmed as in a moment, 
and seven of them perished. The others, 
with'the assistance of some of the company 
who could swim, got to the shore, though 
almost spent. Four of the bodies were found 
and brought to Rabway on Sixth-day. 

The next day was appointed for their in- 
terment, and notice being given, a great con- 
course of people attended; after which a 
meeting was held, wherein our beloved Tho- 
mas Scattergood was enabled to preach the 
gospel, pertinently to exhort all present to 
profit by the present calamity, and feelingly 
to impart a portion of consolation to those 
who drank largely of sorrow’s streams. 

He had not felt easy to return home after 
Quarterly Meeting ended, but waiting in 
great exercise of mind, was not able to dis- 
cover the cause of being thus detained. On 


pressure of exercise, a messenger stepped in 
with the foregoing sorrowful tidings. Then 
he could account for the trying dispensation 
he had passed through, which be related in 
his discourse to the crowded audience, ob- 


For ‘‘ The Friend,”’ - 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 102, 
INSTRUCTED BY DREAMS. 

Years ago, J. A., of Leeds, England, was 

travelling in ‘Scotland. In descending a bill, 

at the foot of which a river meandered, he 


serving that it might be-said of him, as of|found himself forcibly struck with the scene, 


Nehemiah, “Why art thou sad, seeing thou 
art not sick?” “I was not sick, ” said he, 
“but felt such oppression of exercise, that I 
thought of taking my bed.”—Extracted from 
“Friends’ Library,” Volume 8, page 22. 





Selected. 
FOR SOMEBODY’S SAKE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
As over life’s mountains and vales 
Our pilgrimage journey we take, 
We add to our trouble and care, 
And heavier burdens we bear 
For somebody’s sake. 


Though deeply we’re wounded by grief, 

Though the heart may continue to ache, 

Our sorrows we keep out of sight, 

And our faces are smiling and bright 
For somebody’s sake. 


We labor and toil all the day, 

And many a sacrifice make, 

And at night may be weary and worn 

With the trials we’ve cheerfully borne 
For somebody’s sake. 


Though humble our dwelling may be, 
Though simple the food we partake, 
Our happiness may be assured, 
And poverty’s ills be endured 

For somebody’s sake. 


What wonderful tasks we achieve! 

What wonderful deeds undertake! 

And how sweet is the victory won, 

When all we’ve accomplished was done 
For somebody’s sake ! 


The struggle that’s only for self 
No joy among angels may wake, 
But the brightest of crowns will be given 
To those who have suffered and striven 
For somebody’s sake. 
— Exchange. 





Selected. 
“FOR MY SAKE.” 
Three little words, but full of tenderest meaning ; 
Three little words the heart can scarcely hold ; 
Three little words, but on their import dwelling, 
What wealth of love those syllables unfold ! 


“ For my sake” cheer the suffering, help the needy; 
On earth this was my work, I give it thee; 

| If thou wouldst follow in thy Master’s footsteps, 

Take up my cross, and come and learn of me. 


“ For my sake” let the little ones be tended, 
All that I gave unto thee safely keep ; 

I took them in my arms, received, and blessed them, 
Do thou the same for me, “ Feed now my sheep.” 


“For my sake” let the harsh word die unuttered 
That trembles on the swift, impetuous tongue ; 
“For my sake” check the quick, rebellious feeling 
That rises when thy brother does thee wrong. 





“For my sake” ever press with patience onward, 
Although the race be hard, the battle long; 

Within my Father’s house are many mansions, 
There thou shalt rest and join the victor’s song. 


And if in coming days the world revile thee, 
If “for my sake” thon suffer pain and loss, 
Bear on faint heart, thy Master went before thee; 
They only wear his crown who share his cross. 


O thou, dear Lord, who walked on earth incarnate, 
Fain would we follow, but we fear to fall; 

Lo! at thy feet we bend, thy aid imploring, 
Our only plea that “ For thy sake” we call. 


oe 


The best Disenfectant in the world for all 


infections is pure fresh air, bountifully sup- 


Sixth-day morning he retired into a private] plied. 


ee 


not only on account of its beauty, but be- 
cause he was certain he bad seen it before, 
As he never before had been even to the 
borders of Scotland, he could not at first 
account for this strange though clear remem. 
brance of the country around him. Aftera 
few minutes, he recollected a dream in which 
he thought he was descending the same hill 
in order to cross the river by a ferry at the 
foot of it; and that a little ragged boy opened 
him a gate, and held his horse while he got 
into the boat, and then followed bim with it; 
that when they reached the middle of the 
river the boat sunk and all were drowned. 

As this was passing in his mind, the same 
little ragged boy whom he had seen in his 
dream, opened a gate for him. However, 
startled at the strange coincidence, he reason- 
ed that it would be an unworthy thing ina 
man of sense and intelligence to be guided by 
a dream, which might be a mere vagary of 
the imagination when unrestrained by the 
reason; and he determined to go on. But 
the impulse to avoid the ferry was too strong 
to be set aside by such reflections, and he 
concluded to cross the river by the nearest 
bridge, which was about 20 miles off. 

Some weeks after, as he was returning from 
his journey, he stopped to dine at an inn on 
the opposite side of the same ferry. The 
landlord observed him with a melancholy 
earnestness which distressed him. “Are you 
not, sir,” he said with great emotion, “the 
gentleman who, a few weeks ago, refused to 
cross the ferry, and went round Stirling bridge 
instead?” “ Yes,” he answered, “I am, why 
do you ask?” “Then, sir, you may thank 
God for it; for either by the boat's being too 
much laden, or from some unknown cause, it 
sank in the middle of the river, and every 
one, among whom was my son, perished!” 

The caution of J. A. not to place too much 
dependence on the warnings of a dream, was 
a prudent one; and the same remark is true 
respecting those impressions which sometimes 
form on the mind in our waking bours. With- 
out such caution, a person may become the 
victim of imaginary and delusive suggestions. 
But the testimony of holy men of former 
days, and the experience of those in modern 
times who endeavor to walk in obedience to 
the will of the Saviour, abundantly evince 
that man is often favored with a degree of 
light and wisdom superior to his own, coming 
immediately from the Source of all our bless- 
ings, and that the discoveries of this Light 
are attended with a degree of authority and 
power which satisfies the obedient soul that 
it is safe to follow their guidance. 

The incident above related reminds me of 
a dream which was experienced by an inti- 
mate friend of the writer; and which, though 
much less striking in its character, was simi- 
larly attended by certain little incidents which 
afterwards actually came to pass. My friend, 
in his earlier life, was at one time greatly in 
want of about $2000, to enable him to effect 
certain business transactions which seemed 
very desirable. He used much exertion to 


obtain this money, but without success. There 
was in the same town a man of considerable 











—————— 


wealth, belonging to an aristocratic family, 
whom he knew merely as a fellow-townsman. 
One night, my friend dreamed that he went 
tothe house of this man, and knocked at the 
font door. It was opened by a servant maid, 
to whom he said, “Is thy master within?” 
§he replied that he was in the parlor, and 
enducted him there. The person he came 
see was sitting in a chair, and when my 
fiend’s wish was made known, which was to 
borrow the sum on interest for one or two 
years, he replied with a peculiar catch of the 
breath, that. he could have it, and at once 
gave him the required amount. 

On awaking in the morning, so vivid was 
the impression left by the dream, and such 
was the feeling accompanying it, that all 
doubt was removed as to the source from 
which the needed funds were to be obtained ; 
and my friend remarked to one of the family 
that he now knew where to apply. Accord- 
ingly, in the forenoon he called on this man, and 
everything took place precisely as dreamed— 
the girl came to the door, the same words 
were spoken, be found the man sitting as in 
the dream, he replied to his request in the 
same words, and gave him the money. 

S. Carlett states in his Life, that be owed 
a sum of money which was due on a certain 
day, and he was very anxious not to disap- 
point bis creditor. He says, “ When the day 
arrived, notwithstanding all my care, I lacked 
$20 to make the amount I owed. This was 
rather strange to me, as I thought I had done 
my best. On the morning of the day I rose 
early and meditated on the matter. Some 


persons might think $20 a small matter to 
meditate upon; but I wished to see where, if 
at all, had erred. True, I had given away 


some money to the poor. I had not kept 
account how much. ad I displeased God in 
this? or why was providence seemingly suf- 
fering me to feel the regret of a broken prom- 
ise made to my neighbor? I took no break- 
fast, but went to a secluded place, and bowed 
to God in prayer. Before I arose from my 
knees I was impressed with a strong assur- 
ance that the $20 would be in my possession 
by the hour I needed it. I had not gone far 
before I was accosted by a man—a good 
Methodist—with these words, ‘My brother, 
just stop, I bave something for you. I hada 
dream last night. In it, 1 was told to let you 
have $20, the extra profit of my business last 
week.’ Saying which, he took from bis pocket- 
book four $5 notes, and laid them down be- 
fore me. I took the money and paid my 
debt, with an increasing confidence in the 
providence of God.” 

The following incident shows how one who 
had been neglecting his duty, was stirred up 
to greater faithfulness by the admonition 
conveyed in a dream. The collection from 
which it is taken does not give the name of 
the writer. 

“In my walks through the village of B., I 
one day observed sitting by a cottage window 
an old woman in a bright red cloak. The 
door was open, and she seemed to be left all 
alone. ‘Shall I not go in and speak to her?’ 
But I could not then resolve to do what con- 
science urged, and I passed her by. The 
following week I was struck again by seeing 
this red cloak, just in the same place. Again 
I thought, ‘Shall I look in on her? Again 
I delayed, knowing that the family was not 
a pleasant one. A third and a fourth time I 
passed that cottage, and still I turned aside 
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and passed her by. But it then pleased my 
Heavenly Father to visit me with a severe 
illness, during which I dreamed, two, or it 
may be three nights in succession, that the 
day of judgment was come. I distinctly saw 
the multitudes before the throne, and in the 
midst of them was the same old woman in 
the red cloak, whom I had so often seen in 
the cottage window, and passed by. The 
Judge of all the earth was there, and as the 
old woman followed others in succession to 
the bar; the Lord questioned her as to why 
she was there in that sad condition? I felt 
her look at me, as, in reply, she said, ‘ No man 
cared for my soul.’ A thrill of remorse rushed 
through my whole being as I beard those 
words, and I awoke. 

“ My conscience was aroused, and I resolved, 
if ever again able, to go and see the old wo- 
man. This I did, and frequently visited ber 
for months. Though she expressed but little, 
ber quiet thankfulness told of the peace under 
which she gently passed away, about ten 
months after my first visit.” J. W. 


Selected. 


Feudal and Modern Times. 


Had the baron of feudal days been told that 
a noble might be much happier without a 
moated castle, having its keep and secret 
passages and dungeons for prisoners—that he 
might be more secure without drawbridge 
and portcullis, men-at-arms and sentinels— 
that he might be in less danger having no 
vassals or hired mercenaries—that he might 
be wealthier without possessing a single serf; 
he would have thought the statements ab- 
surd, even to the extent of insanity. It 
would have been useless to argue that the 
régime seeming so advantageous, to him, en- 
tailed hardships of many kinds—perpetual 
feuds with his neighbors, open attacks, sur- 
prises, betrayals, revenges by equals, treach- 


eries by inferiors: the continual carying of 
arms and wearing of armor; the perpetual, 


quarrelings of servants and disputes among 
vassals ; the coarse and unvarying food sup- 
plied by an unprosperous agriculture; a do- 
mestic discomfort such as no modern servant 
would tolerate; resulting in a wear and tear 
that brought life to a comparatively early 
close, if it was not violently cut sbort in battle 
or by murder. 
bas become to bis modern representative con- 
spicuous enough. The peer of our day knows 
that he is better off without defensive appli- 
ances and retainers and serfs, than his prede- 
cessor was with them. His country-house is 
more secure than was an embattled tower; 
he is safer among bis unarmed domestics than 
a feudal lord was when surrounded by armed 
guards; he is in less danger going about 
weaponless than was the mailed-clad knight 
with lance and sword. Though he bas no 
vassals to fight at his command, there is no 
suzerain who can call on him to sacrifice his 
life in a quarrel not bis own ; though he can 
compel no one to labor, the labors of freemen 
make him immensely more wealthy than was 
the ancient holder of bondsmen ; and along 
with the loss of direct control over workers, 
there bas grown up an industrial system 
which supplies him with multitudinous con- 
veniences and luxuries undreamed of by him 
who had workers at his mercy. 


When in difficulty, first seek Divine aid, 
and then endeavor to help thyself. 





Yet what he could not see| 


snugly fixed in it. 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


Hooping the Dome of St. Peter's, Rome.—The 
cupola of this great cathedral is 141} feet in 
diameter, and its lower edge is elevated to the 
height of 171} feet. About the year 1681 it 
was observed that there were numerouscracks 
in the cupola, and these evidences of danger 
continued to increase, till in 1742, the Pope 
Benedict XIV. appointed a special commis- 
sion of three learned mathematicians to ex- 
amine the building and suggest a remedy. 
Their report, given in at the close of 1742, 
gives a list of 32 distinct damages, some very 
severe, and running in various directions. 
Among other things, they found the buttress 
pillars supporting the cylindrical part of the 
dome, bad been forced an inch out of perpen- 
dicular. By exact measurements and calcu- 
lations, they found that the entire weight of 
the dome and its lantern was 55,245 tons. 
They then calculated the supporting or re- 
sisting power of the pillars and girders, and 
found the excess of pressure over support was 
1,674 tons ; showing that the ruin of the build- 
ing would take place unless a remedy was 
applied. They recommended that six heavy 
iron girders or hoops should be built around 
the dome to prevent any further spreading. 
These girders had to be constructed in see- 
tions which were firmly fastened together in 
their positions on the dome. The report of 
the mathematicians was adopted, and the 
girders promptly placed. The former cracks 
were left purposely open, but after the lapse 
of more than 120 years, there is no sign of 
any subsequent damage. 

Effect of Hot Weather—During the late 
season of hot weather, the asphalt pavements 
in Washington became so nearly melted by 
the beat, that sparrows lighting on them 
were caught by their feet becoming im- 
bedded. 

A Wren’s Nest.—The Elkton (Md.) Whig 
states that recently, Oscar Fowler, who re- 
sides near that place, hung out an India-rub- 
ber coat in a place where it could be well 
aired. No attention was paid to it for some 
time, till he thought it was seasonable to take 
it in and put it away. When be took hold of 
it he observed a suspicious swelling about one 
of the pockets, and thinking be might have 
left a handkerchief or some other picce of 
property therein, he put his hand into the 
pocket. It came in contact with something 
strange to him, and upon withdrawing he 
found a little nest, and several tiny eggs 
Presently be heard an 
anxious twitter near by, and, looking up, 
there was a pretty little jenny wren begging 
him not to destroy ber spring-time work. O. 
Fowler placed the nest and its contents in a 
convenient hole in an apple-tree near by, and 
in due time the mother had a promising brood 
of little wrens. 

Loss of Soil by Solution in Water.—Mellard 
Reade, F.G.S., formerly made some calcula- 
tions relating to chemical denudation of the 
earth’s surface, and concluded that, on an 
average, 143} tons of mineral matter are an- 
nually removed in solution from each square 
mile of the surface of England and Wales. 
He estimated the annual loss by chemical 
denudation of the Danube basin to be 90 tons 
per square mile. Ina recent address before 
the Liverpool Geological Society he extended 
his calculations to the larger rivers of America, 
and concludes that, from the drainage area 
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of the Mississippi, 120 tons of solids are an- 
nually removed in solution from each square 
mile of surface. The analysis of Mississippi 
water shows that more than twenty-three 
millions of tons of silica are poured into the 
sea annually by this river, apart from sedi- 
mentary detritus. It bas been estimated 
that the basin of the Mississippi is lowered at 
the rate of about one foot in 6,000 years, but 
M. Reade observes that, if this rate has been 
calculated from the removal of sediment alone, 
and if we add to the matter removed me- 
chanically that which passes off in solution, 
the rate would be about one foot in 4,500) 
years. 

Indians of the Upper Amazon.—“ Many of 
the Ega Indians, including all the domestic 
servants, are savages who have been brought 
from the neighboring rivers. I saw here in-| 
dividuals of at least sixteen different tribes ; 
most of whom had been bought, when chil- 
dren, of the native chiefs. This species of 
slave dealing, although forbidden by the laws 
of Brazil, is winked at by the authorities, be- 
cause without it there would be no means of 
obtaining servants. They all become their 
own masters when they grow up, and never 
show the slightest inclination to return to 
utter savage life. 

Great mortality takes place amongst the 
poor captive children on their arrival at Ega. | 
It is a singular circumstance that the Indians 
residing on the Japurd and other tributaries, 
always fall ill on descending to the Solimoens; 
whilst the reverse takes place with the in- 
habitants of the banks of the main river, who 
never fail of taking intermittent fever when 
they first ascend these branch rivers, and of 
getting well when they return. The Indians 
whoinbabit the country near Ega are nearly 
extinct. They are a peaceable, gentle and in- 
dustrious people, devoted to agriculture and 
fishing, and have always been friendly to the 
whites. The principal cause of their decay 
in numbers seems to be a disease which al- 
ways appears amongst them when a village 
is visited by people from the civilized settle- 
ments—a slow fever accompanied by the 
symptoms of a common cold, ‘defluxo,’ as the 
Brazilians term it, ending probably in con- 
sumption. The disorder has been known to 
break out when the visitors were entirely 
free from it; the simple contact of civilized 
men, in some mysterious way, being sufficient 
to create it. It is generally fatal; and the 
first question the poor, patient Indians now 
put to an advancing canoe is, ‘ Do you bring 
defluxo ?’ 

My assistant, in the last year of our resi- 
dence at Ega, purchased two Indian children, 
a boy and a girl. The boy was about twelve 
years of age. His glistening black eyes bad 
a wary, distrustful expression, like that of a 
wild animal. He was ill of swollen liver and 
spleen, the result of intermittent fever, fora 
long time after coming into our hands. We 
found it difficult to cure him, owing to his 
almost invincible habit of eating earth, baked 
clay, pitch, wax, and other similar substances. 
Very many children on the upper part of the 
Amazons have this strange habit; not only 
Indians, but negroes and whites. It seems 
to originate in a morbid craving, the result 
of a meagre diet of fish, wild-fruits, and man- 
dioca meal. We gave our little savage the 
name of Sebastian. He was wonderfully ex- 
pert at catching lizards with his hands, and 
at climbing. 
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trees offered little difficulty to him ; he would 
gather a few lengths of tough flexible lianas ; 
tie them in a short endless band to support 
his feet with, in embracing the slippery shaft, 
and then mount upwards by a succession of 
slight jerks. 

These children are captives, made during 
the merciless raids of one section of the 
Miranba tribe on the territories of another, 
and sold to the Ega traders. The villages of 
the attacked hordes are surprised, and the 
men and women killed or driven into the 
thickets without having time to save their 
children.”—Bates’ Naturalist on the Amazons. 


Items, 


—A weak Argument for War.—The London Spec- 
tator says in defence of war, ‘‘ War, as such, has for 
cultivated mankind a distinct intellectual charm.” 
In reply, the Christian Advocate makes the following 
caustic comments: “ The reasoning seems to reverse 
some sound rules. There are immense interests at 
stake, and this vast stake arouses the intellect—this 
is the logic. But why not have a street fight every 

ay? It is very arousing. Why not burn a city 
like Boston or Chicago every year? It is very ex- 
citing, and vast interests are at stake. Why not 
arrange shipwrecks as often as possible, or load 
steamers with humanity and send them a few miles 
from shore, and then set them on fire? There would 
be the same kind of ‘ intellectual charm,’ and a good 
deal less of misery afterward. In short, the charm 
in question can be given to ‘ cultivated mankind’— 
cultivated up to that point—by less costly and pain- 





ful methods than those of war. It should be so ar- 
ranged, however, that the specially cultivated would 
suffer the pain as well as enjoy the spectacle.” 


—Freedom of Worship in Saxony.—The regulations 


respecting public worship in Saxony restrict the, 
freedom of those who do not belong to the estab-. 


lished Church. To procure some relief for his 
Methodist brethren, Bishop Hurst called on the’ 
Minister of Public Worship at Dresden, and showed 
him a voluminous abstract from the Saxon police 
records of fines, imprisonments and intimidations to 
which their people had been subjected in the pre- 
vious six months; and also exhibited a copy ton 
edict of toleration for the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church in Bavaria, issued Jast year by the king of, 
that Catholic country. The Bishop asked of the' 
Minister that they should have the same rights in! 
Protestant Saxony, as in Catholic Bavaria. The 
Minister, it is stated, ‘“‘ made some concessions ;”’ but 
more relief is hoped for at the next meeting of the 
Legislature. 

—AHelp for Sick Children in New York.—The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York, have purchased a} 
ten-acre lot at the west end of Coney Island, which | 
lies just outside of New York Bay ; and have erected | 
buildings thereon. Here mothers with sick chil-| 
dren are fed and cared for, being allowed to spend | 
the time from a Second-day to a Seventh-day, in- 
clusive. 

—The Louisiana Lottery.—This great gambling 
operation is legalized by the legislature of Louisi- 
ana. Its drawings are held once in a month, and 





presided over by men of distinction in the commu- 
nity. All efforts to overthrow it have thus far failed. 
A prominent judge in Mississippi expressed his be- 
lief that it is the most demoralizing agency in the 
South. It teaches men to look for success from 
chance, and not from patient labor and persever- 
ance. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 22, 1885. 


The public interest has been uncommonly 
excited by the sickness, death and funeral of 
our late President, Ulysses S. Grant. Many 


his career, bringing to view the amiable traits 
of character which he possessed. The desire 
which he evinced, on coming into office, to 
treat with justice the Indian races of our 
country ; and his efforts to have the Indian 
agencies placed under the care of conscientious 
men, are, we believe, held in favorable remem- 
brance by many of our readers. 

It is a pleasant reflection, that all concur 
in testifying that they never knew him to 
utter a profane word ; and that he manifested 
an unmistakable repugnance to all whom he 
knew to be guilty of immorality. 

Though trained in a military school, and 
eminent as a soldier, yet, to his credit, be it 
said, he abborred war, and loved peace. In 
an interview with the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society, he said: “Though I have been 
trained as a soldier, and have participated in 
many battles, there never was a time when, 
in my opinion, some way could not have been 
found of preventing the drawing of the sword, 
I look forward to an epoch when a court 
recognized by all nations will settle interna- 
tional differences.” 

When visiting Europe, after his terms of 
Presidency had expired, he was offered the 


jhonor of a grand military parade; but he 


openly expressed his aversion to such scenes, 
which he wished never again to look upon. 

The following letter, written two weeks 
before his death, was found secreted in his 
robe, enveloped, sealed, and addressed to bis 
wife: 

“Look after our dear children and direct 
them in the paths of rectitude. It would dis- 
tress me far more to think that one of them 
could depart from an honorable, upright and 
virtuous life than it would to know that they 
were prostrated on a bed of sickness, from 
which they were never to arise alive. They 
have never given us any cause for alarm on 
their account, and | earnestly pray they never 
will. 

“With these few injunctions and the knowl- 
edge I have of your love and affection, and of 
the dutiful affection of all our children, I bid 
you a final farewell, until we meet in another 
and, I trust, a better world. You will find 
this on my person after my demise. 

“ Mount McGregor, July 9, 1885.” 

There was much in his character that was 
deserving of esteem; yet we fear that the 
popular praise is more largely poured out upon 
him as a successful general, than as a quiet, 
plain, amiable, exemplary citizen. And we 
cannot approve of the extravagance and dis- 
play connected with the emblems of mourn- 
ing, and thefuneralceremonies. The greatest 
of men is a mere “ worm of the dust” in the 
presence of the awful and incomprehensible 
Being, who created all things. Well might 
the Psalmist say, “When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy hands, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him?” The 
purest and most upright of men may well 
tremble at the thought of being brought be- 
fore the bar of infinite justice, to give an ac- 
count of the deeds done in the body, to Him 
who knoweth every thought of the heart. 
Those only, who have known the working of 
his Divine power to bring them into fellow- 
ship with Him; and who have thus been 
made partakers of the salvation offered us 
through our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ ; 
can look forward with humble confidence that 


The smootbest stems of palm-|of bis friends bave published reminiscences of|through the greatness of the Divine mercy 
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their sins will be forgiven, and they received 
jnto rest and peace. 

It seems to us therefore to be improper to 
make the death and burial of any one, a time 
for costly display of mourning drapery, and 
for expensive and gorgeous accoutrements. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Southern Exposition was 
opened in Louisville, on the 15th instant, in the pres- 
ence of many thousands of people. At noon Governor 
Knott received the firemen, policemen and militia, and 
subsequently under their escort proceeded to the Ex- 
position building. At two o’clock the Governor, the 
Mayor of Louisville, and John Young Brown were re- 
ceived in the Music Hall by the directors, the exhibi- 
tors, and an audience of 6000. Gov. Knott delivered a 
short address, in which he compared the triumphs of 
peace to those of war, and spoke earnestly and hope- 
fully of the industrial progress of the Southern people. 


Among the communications recently re- 
gived from our correspondents, is one express- 
ing the conviction of the writer that a time 
of proving will come, in which those of our 
members who are upon a sandy foundation 
will be scattered. Our blessed Saviour com- 
pared those who did not obey his command- 
ments to a house built upon the sand, and 
which was destined to be wrecked in the 
time of trial. Christ Jesus is the author of 
eternal salvation to all those who obey Him 
as He manifests Himself in their hearts, wit- 
nessing against sin and evil, and leading them 
to repentance and amendment of life, and to 
a continued walking in his holy fear. These 
are they who are building on a rock, and who 


and about 25,000 people were present. 

The Liquor Dealers Protective Association met in 
Jackson, Mississippi, on the 17th inst. with closed doors. 
Delegates representing sixty-four towns were present. 
The avowed pur 
offset the action of the Prohibitionists in their refusal 
to support candidates for the Legislature not committed 
to prohibition.” It is understood that a proposition will 
be submitted to the State Democratic Convention, and 
an endeavor will be made to exact from the convention 
pledges favorable to their course. 

The Galveston News claims that the State Land 
Board of Texas, by its neglect and mismanagement, 

‘has lost to een of the State the = $1,- 
. a : : - 1,700,000, which should have been collected under the 
will be preserved in the sina of trial, which ,law from the cattlemen during the past eighteen months 
both revelation and experience show us will for the use of grass belonging to the State and occupied 
come upon all them that dwell on the face of by the cattlemen without leases of any character. 

the earth. The train bearing the first instalment of tea shipped 

There is good reason, therefore, to observe by the Northern Pacific Road from Tacoma, on the 8th 

the advice given in the communication re- inst, reached New York on the 17th, at noon, making 


; cogie the run of 3378 miles in eight days and four hours, 
ferred to—that we should wait for the arising « being the fastest time ever made by a freight train 


of that Divine power in our hearts which from ocean to ocean.” 
brings into judgment all that is offensive, and’ James W. Marshall, the discoverer of gold in Cali- 
enables us to see and resist all the snares of fornia, died 8th mo. 10th, at his home in Placerville, 


: : oe 
the evil one, and to discern between that oeeed can He wes “a poventy-cisichen, dap 


which serveth God, and that which serveth } At a meeting of anarchists on the lake front in Chi- 
Him not. “Those who are faithful will be cago, on the 16th inst, a little Irishman said there was 
kept as in the hollow of his hand in the time no cause for all the trouble between capital and labor, 


of trial, and can adopt the language of the ‘2nd that a man could live on a dollar a day if he did 
Psalmist : ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall °° spend his money for beer and whiskey. He was 


ed and knocked d ] ti d final! 
not want.’ ‘Yea, though [ walk through the a ee 


! rescued by the police. 

valley of the shadow of death I will fear no' The schedules of the assets and liabilities of John 
evil.’ ” Roach show his liabilities to be $2,222,877 ; his nomi- 
nal assets $5,108,098, and his actual assets $4,481,478. 
' Natural gas has been struck in the heart aa = 
. age of Ithaca, N. Y., and prospectors are busy all 
The notice of the decease of Martha K. through the neighborhood. Soe diemead men is the 
Bell, which is contained in the obituary |atest estimate of the number thrown out of work by the 
column, was sent from the neighborhood in gas in Pittsburg. ; ; 

which she had resided, to a Friend of Muncy| The pear crop now growing along the Hudson river 


a . . " : and throughout the State of New York is reported the 
eae er Pa., and by him forwarded most prolific ever produced there. Hundreds of bar- 


rels of the “ Bell” (shape) variety are expected to reach 
She appears to have been one of the last the market, and to sell for prices as low as $2 or less 
survivors of the little company of Friends: per barrel. 

who settled at Ceres Town, in McKean Co., The New York Board of Aldermen have fixed the 
Pa., when that place was almost a wilderness. | "te of taxation for the fiscal year at 2.40 per centum, 

as against 2.25 per centum last year. The aggregate 

They were far removed from other settle-|,..ccsment was $1'371,117,003. 

ments of Friends—probably 100 miles from} The deaths in this city last week numbered 467, 
the nearest members of Muncy Monthly Meet-| which was 63 more than during the previous week, and 
ing, to which they belonged. They were 
visited at times by Friends travelling in the 


75 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing, 241 were males, and 226 females ; 154 

committees of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 

ministry, or going to Tunesassab, and by 


were under one year of age; 64 died of cholera in- 
fantum ; 46 of consumption ; 21 of diseases of the heart 
and its appendages; 45 of marasmus; 21 of inanition; 
Ing. 19 of convulsions; 13 of typhoid fever, and 12 of old 


age. 
"ete &c.—U. S. 4}’s, registered, 111; coupon, 
113}; 4’s, 1223; 3’s, 1025; currency 6’s, 126 a 135. 
Cotton was in limited request on a basis of 10} cts. 
for middling uplands. 
Petroleum was quiet but steady at 8} cts. for 70 Abel 
test, in barrels, and 9% cts. for 110 test in cases. 
Feed.—Supplies were not large but ample for require- 
ments, prices ruled steady. Sales of three cars fair to 
choice winter bran, at $15.50 a $16, and one car choice, 
do., in sacks, the latter included, at $17 per ton. 
Flour.—Flour presented no change, trade being quiet 
with prices of popular trade brands well sustained. 
Sales of 125 barrels Penna. medium family at $3.90; 
500 barrels do. fair to choice do. at $4 a $4.25; 150 
barrels Ohio clear, at $4.35 a $4.65; small lots winter 
straight, at $4.85 a $5; 250 barrels do. patent, at $5.25 
a $5.35; 100 barrels Minnesota, straight, at $4.75; and 


In the notice of Valentine Meader, pub- 
lished in the first number of the present vol- 
ume, his death is said to have occurred in the 
Ninth month, 1839. This date appears to be 
incorrect, as a friend who sat up with him 
the night before he died, at the house of 
David Binns, near Brownsville, Pa., states 
that the event occurred in the Twelfth month, 
1837. Our correspondent further says that 
he was kindly waited on and taken care of 
for several weeks by his companion Samuel 
Taylor, of China, Maine, and the family of 
David Binns. 


At night the buildings were illuminated by electricity, | , 


of the meeting is “ to take steps to| 


| portant change. 
| 


| 
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250 barrels do. patent, at $5.25. 
slowly at $3.75 per barrel for choice. 
Grain.— Wheat options were fairly active, a decline 
of 1} a 1} cts. per bushel. No. 2 red closed as follows: 
8th mo., 93} cts. bid and 94 cts, asked; 9th mo., 94 ets. 
bid and 944 cts. asked; 10th mo., 96 cts. bid and 96% 
cts. asked ; 11th mo., 984 cts. bid and 98} cts. asked. 
Car lots in export elevator were quoted as follows: 
No. 3 red, 90 cts. bid, and 91 cts. asked ; steamer No. 2 
red, 90 cts. bid and 91 cts. asked ; No. 2 red fresh, new, 
943 cts. bid; No. 2 Southern red, 94} cts. bid and 95 
cts. asked; No.2 Delaware red, 964 cts. bid; No. 1 
Pennsylvania red, 99} cts. bid. Rye was nominal at 
62 cts. a 65 cts. Corn options were inactive and } ct. 
3 ct. lower, No. 2 mixed closing as follows: 8th mo., 
524 cts. bid and 53 cts. asked ; 9th mo., 524 cts. bid and 
53 cts. asked ; 10th mo., 524 cts. bid and 53 cts. asked ; 
11th mo., 51} cts. bid and 52 cts. asked. Car lots, were 
irregular, and declined } ct.alct. per bushel. Demand 
was light. Oats options were quiet but without im- 
No. 2 white closed as follows: 8th 
mo., 34 cts. bid and 34} cts. asked ; 9th mo., 32 cts. bid 
and 32} cts. asked ; 10th mo., 324 cts. bid and 32} ets, 
asked ; 11th mo., 32} cts. bid and 328 cts. asked. Car 
lots were quiet but nominally steady under light re- 
ceipts. 
Hay and Straw Market for week ending 8th mo. 15th, 
1885.—Loads of hay, 250; do. straw, 65. Average 
price during week, per 100 pounds—Prime timothy, 


Rye-flour moved 


| $1.15 to $1.25 ; mixed, $1.05 to $1.15; straw, 85 cts. to 


95 cts. 

Beef cattle were in good demand and firm at 3 a 6} 
cts. Fat cows were in poor request at 3a4}cts. Milch 
cows were demoralized at $25 a $60. Milch calves 
were active and 4 ct. higher at 5 a 63 cts. 

Sheep were in fair demand, until Seventh-day, when 
a decline of $ ct. took place, closing at from $1 per 
head to 4} cts. per lb. Lambs were 1 ct. lower, at 24 
a 64 cts. 

Hogs closed active and firmer at 6} a 7 cts. 

‘wa receipts were : beeves, 2800 ; sheep, 16,000; hogs, 

00. 

Foreign.—The scope of the inquiry into the de- 
pression of English trade, includes the following ques- 
tions: To what the depression is due; whether it is 
liable to occur periodically ; whether it is equally dif- 


| fused, or is confined to particular industries or locali- 


| 
| 
| 


ties, and whether it is distributed among workmen, 
middlemen or employers. 

On the 14th instant, Parliament was prorogued until 
10th month 3st, next. 

A letter from Saigon reports that 600 French soldiers 
have died of cholera in Formosa and the Pescadores ; 
that the hospitals are overflowing with sufferers, and 
that the epidemic is increasing. 

Further advices from Tonquin say that the Bishop 
of Quinhon reports that over 10,000 Christians have 
been massacred in the provinces of Biendinh and 
Phyyen. Murders and incendiary fires are of daily 
occurrence. The Vicariate has been annihilated. 

According to a despatch received in Paris on the 13th 
instant, the reports of the massacre in Anam were 
greatly exaggerated. Instead of ten thousand it is now 
stated only a few hundred Christians were killed. 

General Pallona has been named to command the 
Italian expedition in the Soudan. Lord Salisbury is 
not inclined to accept the overtures of Depretis in re- 
lation to Italian occupation of the Soudan. 

Returns of cholera statistics in Spain, for the week 
ending 8th mo. 16th, are incomplete, but show a total of 
over 33,000 new cases, and 11,500 deaths from the dis- 

In Grenada the condition is terrible. Many 
doctors are dying. Whole streets are infected with the 
scourge, by which entire families have been carried 
away. The total number of deaths in the infected pro- 
vinces since the outbreak of the epidemic up to the 15th 
instant, is 56,700, and it is estimated that 60,000 persons 
have fled from the country. 

Belgium, according to the London Times, affords in- 
contestably the worst statistics in regard to the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors. In less than half a 
century the use of spirituous liquors has more than 
trebled itself in that country, while the population has 
only advanced from 3,500,000 to 5,500,000. The use 
of spirits increased 66 per cent. between 1851 and 
1881, and of beer increased during the same period 
15.75 per cent. The consumption of spirits, wine and 
beer for 1881, amounted in value to 475.000,000f. Al- 
though the country is so small, it contained in 1880 no 
fewer than 125,000 places devoted to the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. There was a public house on the aver- 
age for every 12 or 13 grown-up males. The suicides 
rose from 54 per 1,000,000 inhabitants in 1848 to 80 in 
1880. The lunatics advanced from 720 per 1,000,000 
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inhabitants in 1846 to 1470 in 1881. The Inspector] Phila., $2, vol. 59; from Rebecca Hibberd, Pa., $2, vol. NOTICE. j 


General of Belgian prisons reports that four-fifths of|59; from Mary D. Maris, Del., $2, vol. 59; from Clayton 
the crime and social misery during the last quarter of} Hancock, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Henry A. Knowles, 
a century has been directly attributable to intemper-| Io., $2, vol. 59; from James Frame, Tenn., $2, vol. 59; 
ance. from Ovee Rosdail, Io., $2, vol. 59; from Hannah 


The National Zeitung jusiifies the annexation of the 
Caroline Islands by Germany on theground that Spain 
has never been in actual possession of them, while 
Germany must protect the branch houses on the islands 
of German firms in the Pacific trade. A despatch from 
Berlin to the Journal des Debats says Germany is re- 
solved to dispute Spain’s claim to the Caroline Islands. 

All the Russian Ministers in the Balkan States have 
been summoned to St. Petersburg to confer with the 
Government, previous to the coming meeting between 
the Czar and Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 
Rigorous precautionary measures are being taken at 
Kremsier for the protection of the Czar. The railway, 
station has been vacated, even the officials being ex-| 


Stevenson, IIl., $2, vol. 59; from John W. Hilyard, 
N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Stephen H. Foster, Ill, $2, 


The time of holding Western Yearly Meeting (the 
Smaller Body) having been changed, the following no- 
tice has been sent for the information of those desiring 
to attend its sittings. 


Western Yearly Meeting of Friends will be held at 


vol. 59; from Joseph Rhoads, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from|Sugar Grove, near Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Indiana, 
Hannah W. ichaddiose, Del., $2, vol. 59; from Thomas, Commencing with the Meeting for Sufferings, Fifth-day, 
S. Pike, N. J., $2, vol. 59, and for Martha Mickle, $2,|Ninth month 10th, at 10 o'clock, a.m. Meeting of 
vol. 59 ; from Jesse W. Taylor, Phila., $2, vol. 59; from Ministers and Elders same day, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 
John G. Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from James Davis, Yearly Meeting for worship and discipline, Sixth-day, 





cluded. A double military cordon surrounds the park | 
of the palace. 
The Slav party in Russia is urging the Czar to form. 
a great Slavonic alliance for the purpose of regaining’ 
supremacy in the East and establishing a great Russian 
Empire of Central Asia. The Slavs also deprecate 
entering into negotiations with Austria in the hope of 
securing an amelioration of the condition of the Slavs, 
in that Empire. } 
Cholera and dysentery are causing great mortality | 
among the Russians on the Afghan frontier, especially 
at Penjdeh. Twenty-eight thousand Russian Infantry | 
and 16,000 cavalry are now in trans-Caspian territory.’ 
Panama, Eighth mo. 5th.—The volcano of Cotopaxi, 
in Ecuador, is in a state of active eruption. In the 
city of Tacunga, situated at the base of the mountain, | 
100 houses have been destroyed by the streams of lava 
from the volcano. The eruption began on Seventh 
mo. 23d, and was accompanied by terrible explosions 
and showers of stone, molten lava and hot water. At 
Quito the clouds of cinders in the air made the day’ 
like night, and at Guayaquil, 150 miles away, the peo-| 
ple ran from their houses in alarm, thinking that ar-| 
tillery was thundering at their doors. | 
The Guatemalan Government, crippled by the ex- 
penses of the war, has suspended the payment of in- 
terest on its foreign and domestic debt for one year. 
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Ninth month 11th, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Instruction 
will be held in the Committee-room at Arch St. Meet- 
ing-house, on Seventh-day, the 22nd of 8th month, at 

0 Aa. M. 
GrorGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The stage will connect on week days with the 7.09 
and 9.03 A. M. trains from Broad St. Station. Direct 
all telegrams to West Chester, whence they will be sent 
to the School by telephone. 

Diep, at her residence in Ceres, McKean Co., Penna, 
on Fifth-day, the second of Fourth month, Martua K, 
BELL, aged ninety-five years and thirty days. She has 
been, since early youth, a member of Muncy Meeting, 
and was married in it on the 3rd of Second month, 
1814, to William Bell, with whom she lived fifty-six 
years. Through all her long pilgrimage, and especi- 
ally in her later years of age and feebleness, she has 
been patient and gentle, bearing all this life’s sorrows 
and pains in a devout, humble and cheerful spirit, that 
would be an example and encouragement to any 80- 
ciety. 

Since now she can never reach you, we send this 
little word of one far away sheep of your flock, 

——, on the 8th of Seventh mo. 1885, Err Hope, 
in the 87th year of his age, a member and elder of 
Springville Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, 
Iowa. He was firmly attached to the principles of our 
early Friends, and was a regular attender of meeting 
as long as his health would admit. He was enabled to 
bear a protracted illness with Christian patience and 
resignation ; and left his bereaved family and friends 
the consoling assurance that his end was peace. 

——, at her residence, Morgan Co., Ohio, on the 13th 
day of Seventh month, 1885, Grace T., wife of Samuel 
King, in the 71st year of her age, a member of Penns- 
ville Monthly Meeting of Friends. Through a useful 
life, this dear Friend maintained a careful and Chris- 
tian course. She very quietly and peacefully passed 
away, we reverently believe, to a state of never-ending 
rest and peace in the world to come. 

——, Eighth mo. 4th, 1885, at his residence on Deer 
Creek, Harford Co., Md., Jort Cook, in the 74th year 
of his age. His relatives and friends have the comfort- 
ing and consoling belief that his end was peace, and 
that he now is, “ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” 

, at his residence, Wilmington, Clinton county, 
Ohio, Eighth mo. 7th, 1885, after a short illness, Cor- 
NELIUS DouGuas, aged 87 years, a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. Our dear friend in his 
early years yielded to the visitations of Divine Grace, 
and by obedience thereto, a gift in the ministry was 
conferred by the great Head of the Church, which was 
acknowledged by his Monthly Meeting in course 
time ; which he continued to occupy to the satisfaction 
of his friends until within the last week of his long and’ 
useful life. He attended the Quarierly Meeting, and 
some other meetings, during the week previous to his 
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